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AN ESSAY ON FAITH. 
(Concluded from Page 367.) 


Faith, we shall see hereafter, contains the germ or principle 
of whatever is proposed or held out to it in the promise, and 
leads to it, as a consequence, by determining desire and voli- 
tion; and in this sense it is reckoned for righteousness. 

We shall now proceed with examples and arguments. Can 
we select two more striking instances than Oliver Cromwell 
and George Fox. ‘The first of whom, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of his hypocrisy, we consider as a very strong 
believer, and in the beginning of his great and eventful career, 
as a pious man. Oliver Cromwell believed it to be his duty 
to fight for the civil and religious liberty of his country. When 





~he had seen all its enemies subdued in the field, (and it must 


have been evident to a mind of much less discernment than his, 
that those who held the power must soon sink, and the whole 


‘cause with them,) he believed it to be his duty to take the so- 


vereignty upon his own shoulders; he did so, and with what 
unparallelled success every body knows. ‘This man wasa great 
conqueror. George Fox, who believed it was unlawful to bear 
arms in self-defence, was a great sufferer. We have now only 
to imagine the faith of these two men to have been alike, or 
reversed, to feel a full conviction on our minds, amounting to 
a moral certainty, that the same results would not, could not 
have followed. How could Cromwell have achieved what he 
did with the faith of Fox; or Fox have suffered as he did with 
the faith of Cromwell? Would either of them have been suc- 
cessful if they had doubted and despaired at every step they 
took? This was an age of great faith. The then successors of 
the Puritans, the Presbyterians, the Independents, the Baptists 
and others, all had the highest confidence in the truth of their 
several systems ; and, the correspondence between their prin- 
ciples and their practices, were in every case uniform. The 
faith of the Presbyterians in the divine right, and the solemn 
league and covenant, was not inferior to the faith of the court, 
or as they were called, the Tory Bishops and clergy, in their 
divine right, and in.non-resistance and passive obedience to 
kingly power. These last, who were the persecutors of all the 
rest, and who only could be induced to give up the pursuit of 


their yictims, from the apprehension of themselves falling a 
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prey to a greater and more cruel destroyer, emulated the faith 
of those common foes in supremacy—succession and conformi- 
ty, and such matters. Not so, says the philosophical sceplic ; 
this was an age of fanaticism and hypocrisy—of bigotry and 
superstition. Strange ! that whole bodies of men and their 
successive posterity can be kept together and act together. with 


the utmost energy and perseverance at the hazard of life and | 


property, and the salvation of body and soul, without faith. 


Let the men who can helieve this, forbear their reproaches of 


religious credulity. We claim not for the greatest believers 
either immortality or omnipotence, but we are weli persuaded 
that the greatest resources of the body and the mind are called 
forth and sustained by faith; and that the course of conduct 
which a man believes most agreeable to the will of the being 
who is the object of his faith; his own will must needs be de- 
termined, by his faith, to pursue. Those who believe it to be 
the will of God that they should not only maintain their reli- 
gion by force of arms, but extend it, that is, conquer and de- 
stroy, or convert its enemies by the same means, cannot be very 


scrupulous in employing the arts and stratagems of war. If 


they believe it to be lawful and right to obtain victory over an 
enemy at the sacrifice of an indefinite number of human lives, 
friends as well as foes, can they suppose it to be very sinful to 
obtain it by a bloodless policy—by deceiving the enemy ? Crom- 
well, it seems, out-generaled his enemies, or in the vulgar 
phrase, he was too cunning for them, and they called him a 
consummate hypocrite. Would any party who were manceuv- 

ring epost him have accepted the same title under equal suc- 
cess? Rather would they not have applauded themselves as doing 
God service? The Protector of the commonwealth of E neland 
did indeed shift his ground; his faith was not steady, his poli- 
ties, (a very common case,) g gained the ascendancy of his reli- 
gion and his conscience ; but he had been-first taught by expe- 

rience to place great confidence in the resources of his own ge- 

nius, and his enemies had been so taught also. 

Wesley and Whitefield shall furnish a second set of examples. 
The faith of these distinguished individuals differed, if not in 
its component parts, at least in its combinations, from all who 
went before them in the same country, though so fruitful of be- 


lievers, alike distinguished for the y rariety as the strength of 


their faith, and their ‘conduct t answered to the peculiar combina- 
tion of the elements of their belief, and continues to identify 
their followers. They could eonform to the ritual of the 
Church of England, and yet in the matter and manner of their 
teaching ditiered from others, and from one another’s. With 
the truth or falsehood of the matter, or form of the subjects of 
belief in the individuals or denominations, already mentioned, 
we are not now concerned ; they all answer the purpose of proof, 
and da undeniably prove to the extent in which the consequent 
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practice differed, that the matter and form of the subject of faith, 
give a determinate character and conduct to the believer. 

The overlooking or not sufficiently attending to these facts, 
seems to be one of the greatest causes of the unsuccessful issue of 
religious controversy. The manner in which Jesus Christ and 
and his apostles introduced their ministry was—the kingdom 
of God is at hand, repent ye and believe the gospel ; that is, say 
the commentators, the good news ; but what was this good news, 
that was to be believed? We have given our reasons for think - 
ing that it could not have been a mere abstract religious pro- 
position or truth; and also, why we think it was not the par- 
don of sin only through the merits of Jesus Christ, but some- 
thing proclaimed and held forth in a way of promise, something 
good in itself, and which would become a consequential good 
to all who believed it. The gospel is considered by us as not 
only containing redeeming grace and mercy, which law does 
not contain, but also all the moral contents of law in the form of 
promises instead of commands alone, and therefore to be believ- 
ed in order to be practised. The texts already quoted from Co- 
rinthians and Hebrews, are pretty fair samples of this good 
news. We have here promises that God will dwell inus, and walk 
in us, that he will be a Ged unto us, and we shall be his people, 
and that he will be a father unto us, and we shall be his sons 
and daughters; that at the throne of grace, we may obtain mer- 
cy and grace aS help in time of need - that he will be merciful 
to our unrighteousness, and our sins aud our iniquities will he 
remember no more; that all shall know him, from the least 
unto the greatest, that he will put his laws into their minds, and 
write them in their hearts. Now let the nature of faith, as set 
forth in the Gallatians be-brought into this view. In Christ 
Jesus, neither cireumcision availeth any thing, nor vncireum- 
cision, but faith which worketh by love. Faith, in these pre- 
cious and exceeding great promises, is to work by love to 
them. This we have seen it may do, as it is naturally caleu- 
lated to determine the desires to any thing which is so proposed 
unto us; so if one man should promise another riches, honours, 
pleasures, his faith would work by love to each of these speci- 

fically. Not if he were promised riches, would his faith work 
by love to honours ; or, if pleasures, by love to riches; and the 
same identity would take place in regard to the means of at- 
tainment. <A hope to get riches would not stimulate a man to 
labour after honours or the reverse. 

The first and great command is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart,’’ and the second, ‘thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thy self, on these two commandme nts hang all 
the law, &c.’? Are these the laws which are to be written on 
our hearts? The very same faith in this promise, is to work by 
love. Now if there were any command or promisé in the gos- 
pel, making it obligatory upon us to hate our enemies, or ary 
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body else, our faith in it must needs work by hatred; a sure- 
proof how much the consequence or end proposed to our faith is 
calculated to influence our hearts We have dwelt the longer and 
the more particularly upon this bearing and tendency of faith, 
partly because it has been most customary with the writers with 
whom we are best acquainted, to insist upon what, for dis- 
tinction sake, we might not improperly call an antecedent ob- 
ject of faith, and to argue that its influence is mostly in the form 
of gratitude, as in John —*‘ We love him because he first loved 
us,’ which is resolvable under the head of justifying faith. 
This is the same love of Christ which St. Paul says constraineth 
us. All this is unquestionably true ; and when our faith works 
by this love of gratitude, it becomes a very powerful force, but 
it is not its only force. Among the writers upon experimental 
religion, the pardon of sin and all the peculiarities of that in- 
teresting event, are displayed in the most affecting manner ; 
but though it is commendable frequently to recur to our first 
love, should we not do well to consider, that the effeet of no- 
velty naturally wears off by familiarity ; and that there is a 
mark and a prize in our high calling, to which we are to 
press forward; that there is a race set before us, which we are 
to run with patience, and that we are to look unto Jesus as the 
finisher as well as the author of our faith. 

It has been already intimated that the ten commandments 
are in the negative or prohibitory form ; a circumstance which, 
combined with some others, leads us to suspect that the more 
judicious part of the Jews, did not in reality make a merit of 
keeping them in the sense which divines commonly understand 
good works. ‘The sacrificial, or atoning part of the law, must 
have been the great object of their trust. The knowledge of 
sin came to them by the moral part of the law—*I had not 
known lust except the law had said thou shalt not covet,”’ and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is argued, that the sacrifices 
and offerings served to keep up the remembrance of sin. The 
case of the Pharisee who trusted in himself that he was 
righteous, and despised others; and Paul, who, touching the 
righteousness of the law was blameless, appears not to be paral- 
lel. The latter seems to signify that he had performed all the 
sacrifices, and made all the atonement which the law required ; so 
carefully had he gone about to establish his own righteousness. 
There is no instance in which he reproves the Jewish converts 
for an over regard to the moral law; he never complains of 
them— is never jealous, or afraid lest he had bestowed upon 
them labeur in vain, because they had observed the moral pre- 
cepts, but because they observe days, and months, and feasts, 
and new moons, &c. &c. How indeed could he reprove them 
for observing the moral law, which does not lie against a 
righteous man but against the lawless and disobedient. Owe 
no man any thing, but to love one another—love worketh ne 
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ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law, 
that is the precepts of it which he just then enumerated. All 
the promises in the New Testament are good, and calculated 
to make us good, we cannot err, therefore, in believing them. 
No degree of confidence which can be placed in them will lead 
to any evil consequence. Perhaps in what some have called 
cases of conscience, or uncertainty respecting a matter of duty, 
as safe a rule as can well be adopted would be to enquire whe-~ 
ther there be any promise bearing upon the case. In this, one 
could hardly err, as all the promises are to save us from sin, 
and not insin. It would be interesting to know what promises 
of the Gospel were present to the faith of the bench of Bi- 
shops in the British Parliament, when they voted for the penal 
laws against non-conformists, or voted against their repeal. 
Was this the kind of love which worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour? Did their faith then work by love? Alas for the authors 
of persecuting laws. Must they not be answerable for all their 
horrible consequences? Are they not the fathers of the racé 
of fiend-like informers, who receive their wages of unrighteous- 
ness—the moiety of the fines, &c. ? 

The sum of what we have aimed to say respecting faith, is 
this, it is made the condition of our salvation—** He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved,’’ because it is every way suited to this 
purpose. The more it is studied and the better it is understood 
the greater cause will be found to admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God in this as in allhis ways. In the Gospel plah 
of salvation we are to be justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law. Like Abraham we are to believe, and our faith is 
to be counted unto us for a principle of righteousness. Now 
it is evident that to be justified means more than the simple act 
of forgiveness of sins, and implies the manifestation, or making 
known to us that pardon, so as to vindicate ourselves, and be 
vindicated, in professing, or making it known to others. It is 
no where said, that we are pardoned, or forgiven by faith, nor 
ean it well be conceived, by any known rule of analogy, that 
any act of faith on our part could effect an act of God abstract- 
ly considered ; the faith therefore, seems to bear upon the de- 
claration of the act, and the defence of it. Thus in the Acts of 
the Apostles, ‘‘ Through this man is preached unto you the for. 
giveness of sins, and by him, all that believe, are justified from 
all things, from which they could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.’’ As those sacrifices could not merit pardon, so they 
were not calculated to disclose it to the conscience. This idea 
of vindication is evidently implied in the following passage, ** It 
is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth?”’ In another 
place, itissaid, that the knowledge of salvation, is given through 
the remission of sins. Faith, as an act of reliance on the sacri- 
ficial merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, stands fairly opposed to 
our offering the victim, and all the work of sacrificing him by: 
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the priest on the altar: ; and it relieves us from the consequence 
of seeking to make one act of moral obedience balance against 
another moral act of disobedience, which in fact is subversive 
of the very principle of law ; but theugh faith is not a work, 
nor has any merit, but relies upon the merit of another, though 
it receives all from the Saviour, without joining any thing sa- 
crificially with his sacrifice, yet is it not dead, nor alone, it Is 
a worker, an exciter to obedience, and God counts it, or upon 
it for righteousness, or righteous purposes. ‘Those whom he 
pardons are not to wait until they work righteousness, before 
they can know and enjoy the forgiveness of their sins. The y 
have this knowledge and enjoyment as soon as they believe. 
God works in them to willand to do—works the work of faith 
with power, and then their faith works by love, and they work 
out their salvation. The promise is before faith, and faith be- 
fore its fulfilment; but faith works to the same end with the 
promise.» If the promise were to the end that we should kil! 
men, faith in it would inspire us with murderous desires and 
determinations. It is said that the prophet of Mecca promised 
all his followers, who should be killed in the field of battic 
fighting for his cause, four black-eyed Houries or Virgins of 
paradise, with green turbans—and that their wounds should be- 
come their greatest ornaments. Every body can conceive what 
kind of desires must have been inspired by a faith in such pro- 
mises. Not so the Gospel, it not only promises to justify or 
manifest pardon to the believer when he believes, but to write 
the laws of God in our hearts, and our faith avimates and in- 
flames our souls with the whole spirit of obedience. It not 
only works by love to the law and the law maker, but conforms 
to the benevolent principle of the law itself. 
Purto Pisricvs. 





The gta article was received before the publication 
of No. X., ther efore, the writer appears independently of 
all that appeared in that number 


THE GENERAL AND ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


Mr. Srockron, 

Itis matter of congratulation to every one who has at heart 
the true interests of the Methodist church in the United States, 
that the despotic form of its government has at the present day, 
but few advocates. And it is pec uliarly gratifying to know, 
that even among the I[tinerant ministers, the c cause of veteem, 
thorough and effectual refor m, has many zealous and able sup- 
porters. 

It is creditable both to the heads and hearts of a large pro- 
portion of this class of our brethren, that they not only sub- 
scribe to the soundness of the favourite maxim of our country, 
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‘‘ihat the power of government originates with the people, and 
should be exercised by them,’’ but support its application to 
religious, as well as to political communities, and seem equally 
anxious with their lay brethren, to modify our system into ac- 
cordance with this theory. 

It may now (I think) be fairly assumed as a fact, that those 
prejudices which had so long crested themselves in opposition 
to any alteration in our rules of government, merely beeause the 
infancy of our denomination had flourished under their operation 
(or rather notwithstanding their operation,) have at least pretty 
generally subsided ; and it is no longer considered impious to 
quesion the infallibility even of our Bishops, nor very adven- 
turous to decide in favour of reason and common sense, against 
the opinion of Mr. Wesley himself. 

‘Phe principal obstacle therefore, against which the friends of 
reform have now to contend, is the diffi culty of adapting any 
practicable system, to the peculiar circumstances of our ehurch, 
io incorporate into any general ‘plan’? a suflicient degree of 
respect for, and security to the relative and respective rights of 
the three divisions of which we consist—the Itinerant minis- 
try, the Local ministry, and the Laity. An obstacle, it must 
be confessed, of no little magnitude, but which it is neverthe- 
less hoped is not insurmountable. 

One of your correspondents, signing himself ** A Methodist,”’ 
has manifested a laudable zeal in favour of bringing the hitherto 
excluded Local preachers and Laity into a participation in the 
affairs of government, by submitting a plan for that purpose, 

I am not disposed to treat the plan, much less the motives 
of ‘* A Methodist’’ with severity, for I understand he is a Tra- 
velling preacher, and from what I know of the character of 
Travelling preachers generally, I do verily believe, that 
those of them who are in favour of Lay representation at all, 
are willing to see it introduced upon the fairest and most equi- 
table principles. And yet I cannot help thinking, that the Plan 
itself must undergo some very material changes, before it will be 
calculated to accomplish the object, which the author of it has 
in view. I cannot but think, that there is much justice in the 
complaint of the Local preachers, and that their objections to 
the present form of this ** Plan” are not so ill-founded, as many 
of your correspondents seem to imagine. Butas they are fully 
competent to the task of sustaining their own objections, I shall 
leave it to them; and as a Lay member, confine myself toa 
brief statement of my objections to such parts of the plan of ** A 
Methodist,” as relate more particularly to my own compcers. 

In the first place then, I object to this ** plan’? because it does 
not make provision for a Lay representation in the Annual 
Conferences. 

I am aware that the bare mention of the fact, thatan Annual 
Conference is not a ‘legislative body,”’ has been by many con- 
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sidered as furnishing an incontrovertible answer to this objec- 
tion. I apprehend, however, that this argument will, upon 
examination, be found to be more specious than solid, and that 
the arguments in favour of the practical utility of Lay repre- 
sentation at the Annual Conferences, are not so easily disposed 
of. For, admitting the premises, (that Annual Conferences are 
not ‘‘legislative bodies’’) yet they are, to follow up the simile, 
executive bodies ; and of what avail is it to a people to have a 
share in enacting their laws, if they are not permitted also to 
share in the power that is to carry them into effect? To whom 
or to what are they to look for security against the abuse of 
a power which is exercised entirely independently of their 
control ? 

But an Annual Conference is also a judiciary body; and we 
learn by the Minutes, that the character and conduct of the 
preachers are here inquired into ‘one by one.’”? Now, by 
whom is this inquiry into the character and conduct of the 
preachers made? by the preachers. And who are the accusers ? 
The preachers. Who are the judges? The Preachers. If 
the infliction of discipline is necessary, who inflicts it? The 
preachers. And to whom are the preachers accountable for 
the proper exercise of these powers? Why to the preach- 
ers. Thus our Travelling preachers are driven by our sys- 
tem to the disagreeable necessity, either of becoming the ex- 
elusive accusers and triers of each other, or of suffering the 
wrong doer to escape with impunity. Now reasoning from 
our knowledge of men, and remembering that there is no means 
of calling a Conference to account for not exercising discipline; 
is it rational to say, that the interests of the church are secure 
under the operation of such a system? Gu 

I am not assuming that Methodist preachers as a body, 
aré corrupt. I believe no body of preachers in the world are 
less so. But I ga upon the ground that they are men, when 
I say that so long as this inquiry ‘into conduct and charac- 
ter’? is founded upon the supposition that one man, even one 
minister, will aceuse another of his own class, whom sameness. 
of destiny, and probably former associations, have bound very 
closely to his heart, and whom he seldom meets oftener than 
“once a year, so long will it be very likely to fail in its object. 

But waiving this consideration, and admitting that. all our 
preachers stand ready to inflict all the pain and hazard, all the 
chances of retribution consequent upon such a step: how does 
the Conference acquire the means of prosecuting such an inqui- 
ry? The preachers can have no personal knowledge of each 
other’s conduct. ‘The moment one conference is ended, they 
separate, and seldom meet until the recurrence of another. It 
is true indeed, that two of them are frequently sent to the same 
place, but even here they are rarely in each other’s company ; 
and still more rarely hear each other preach. By what means 
then can this inquiry be prosecuted. Suppose a man preaches 
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erroneous doctrines: those who are to ‘‘ enquire”’ do not hear 
him, and those who hear him have neither ‘* part nor lot’’ in 
the enquiry. And the same remarks will apply to every spe- 
cies of mal-conduct into which it may become necessary to in- 
quire. Nor can the circumstance that the people may complain 
to other preachers, or to the conference through other preachers 
nor yet the fact that the conference has generally manifested a 
readiness to hear them, remedy the defects of a system which 
puts the execution of their laws into the hands of a body of 
men, over which they have no control, and among which they 
have no representative. 

But again: it is certainly of the utmost importance, both to 
preachers and hearers, that the supplies of the different circuits 
and stations should be made out with a competent knowledge 
of all those circumstances, which are calculated either to hin- 
der or promote the usefulness of any proposed appointments. 
Such information cannot in the nature of things, (as a general 
rule) be obtained without the admission of a lay representation, 
into the Annual Conferences. Nothing appears to me more 
absurd, than to suppose the preachers themselves can furnish 
this information with any degree of certainty. They travel but 
one year, or at most, but two years in succession, upon the same 
circuit, and generally spend this time in passing rapidly from 
neighbourhood to neighbourhood, allowing themselves barely 
time in each to discharge their public ministerial duties; and 
this circuit they make about: twelve times in each year. No- 
thing is therefore more unlikely than that they will be able to 
disclose-to the Bishop, any information which will be useful to 
him in selecting a future supply. For it is generally the case, 
even where circuits are neither pleased nor profited by their 
preachers for the time being, that a disposition not to make 
them unhappy, connected with the consideration, that they re- 
main but so short a time, and the hope of a better future sup- 
ply, keeps all quiet: so that no man would be less likely to 
know what appointment would be calculated to profit a circuit, 
than the preacher who had just left it. And while this source 
of information is depended on, and while it is made the duty 
of the Bishap, without sufficient aid from any others, to parcel 
out in one short week, the supplies for a hundred different cir- 
cuits and stations, with ninety of which, and with every per- 
son in them, he is entirely unacquainted, we can come to no 
rational conclusion, but that for one year at least, the labours 
of many preachers will be rendered useless, and the condition 
of many circuits destitute. 

But there is another reason why I am in favour of a lay re- 
presentation in the Annual Conferences ; and that is this :— 
If they are not “legislative bodies,”’ to a certain extent, I think 
they ought to be so. They should bear to the General Confe- 
rence, a relation like that which the state governments bear to 
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the government oi the United States. By vesting in the An- 
nua! Conferences respectively, power to make their own local 
regulations in subordination to the paramount rules of the Ge- 
neral Conference, you get rid at once of the difficulty which 
mus! sicied an attempt to adapt all the minute details of a sys- 
tem of Church government and Church regulation, to the gr eat 
variety of leeal circumstances, which exist in different parts of 
our country. 

I shall conclude this hastily written letter, Mr. Stockton, 
by submitting to your consideration the Outlines of a System, 
the substance of which was handed to me by a Travelling 
Preacher. If my time will permit I shall state my further 
objections to the ‘‘ plan” of ‘* A Methodist” in a future com- 
munication ; in the mean time, the Outlines which are now 
submitted, will (if you think them worthy publishing) be be- 
fore your readers in season to receive their objections. 

Principles upon which to introduce a Lay Representation 
into the Government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the United States of America. 

1. Let every Annual Conference be composed of the whole 
number of the Travelling Preachers who are eligible under the 


present rules and regulations, and also of one Lay Representa- 


tive from each circuit or station within the bounds of said con- 
ference. 

2. Let the Lay Representatives be elected by the quarterly 
meetings respectively, of each circuit or station, at the quar- 
terly meeting next preceding the annual conference. 

3. Let the Lay Delegate of each circuit or station be furnish- 
ed vith a certificate of his election, signed by the President, 
and countersigned by the Secretary of the quarterly conference 
at which he is elected. and let such certificate be his sufficient 
title to a seat in the conference to which he is elected, and to 2 
voice in the deliberations thereof. 

Let the General Conference be composed as follows :— 

1. Each Annual Conference shall at its meeting, next pre 
eceding the General Conference to be held next hereaiter, elec! 
a number of delegates to the said Conference, equal to three 
times the putatier of District Conferences, within the bounds 
of the said Annual Conference; and let two-thirds of the num- 
ber so elected be Travelling preachers. 

2. The said delegates shali be elected out of the Travelling 
Preachers and Lay Delegates composing the Annual Conferences 
for the time being, in proportions, and in the manner pointed 
out for the election of delegates to the General Conference, in 
the ‘‘plan”’ of **a Methodist.” 

3. The whole number of delegates, thus elected by the seve- 
ral Annual Conferences in the United States, shall be members 
of the General Conference for and during the term of four years, 
next succeeding the time of their election. 

4A, Let each District Conference of Local Preachers within | 
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ihe bounds of the General Conference, elect (in such manner as 
they shall choose) one delegate—and let such delegates upon 
presenting a certificate of their election, respectively, become 
members of the General Conference, for the term of four years 
next ensuing the time of their election ; it being always under- 
stood, that no one district conference shall be entitled to be re- 
presented by more than one delegate. Laicus. 





A QUESTION WORTHY OF AN ANSWER. 
‘¢ What are the powers of the General Conference ?”’ 


This question was answered in 1808; but most questions are 
susceptible of being differently understood, and of course, ot 
being differently answered. If this question were misunder- 
stood, one might ask, what is a General Conference? ‘Tell me 
what sort of a body it is, and I will then a//empt to show what 
powers oucut to belong to it. Is a General Conference a 
Church ? If it be a Church, I have learned what a Church is. 
‘*The visible Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and the sa- 
craments duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance, in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same. xili. 
Jirticle of Religion. , 

Dr. Coke, and Mr. Asbury once wrote a joint commentary 
on this article; and as it is not long, the whole note is subjoined, 
‘‘Matt xviii. 20. Where ¢wo or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” [Here is a 
Church, what arc the powers belonging to it?| Rom. xvi. 5. 
‘¢ Greet the Church, which is in their house.”’ [Here is ano- 
ther Church, and there were anciently, many such.] ‘1 Cor. 
xvi. 19. The Churches of sia salute you.” [Here we have 
‘many distinct Churches.] ‘‘1 Cor. xi. 18. When ye’come to- 
gether in the Church, §e. 

Another question forcibly obtrudes itself, to wit: Were the 
‘¢ two or three’’ of the first Church, all of the individuals of the 
Church in the house of Aquilla and Priscilla, all the individu- 
als of the Churches of sia, in possession of the same rights 
and under equal obligations of allegiance to Christ? If so, then 
were they Christ’s f/reedmen. He had told them, call no man 
master; for one is your master, éven Christ—and all ye are 
brethren. Now when these met together in the name of - 
Christ, they met in obedience to his direction: No one could 
consistently call another, master; Christ, in whose name they 
met, was their master; and their master had placed them on an 
equality as brethren. Let us then see what are the powers of 
these brethren. As equals, they were eguadly entitled to the 
right of self-government in all things not fixed by statute of 
their Master. Jf for the sake of convenience. it was thought 
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expedient to place power in a few hands for specific purposes, 
it could not have been left optional with individuals to say, J 
will govern you—Z too will aversee you—and J will over-rule 
you. How seasonably would a wise man have said, stop, bre- 
thren, **be not many masters’’—*‘one is your master, even 
Christ.”” J then will govern you, says the minister. Stop 
sir, we are forbidden to call any man master. We are all 
brethren, both ministers and members. Well, but the body 
cannot govern itself in its own collective capacity! True. We 
will transfer a part of our original rights to men chosen 
by ourselves, and amenable to ourselves, and bound to go- 
vern in obedience to the laws of Christ. This is my view of 
the powers belonging toa Church, and to all Churches. 

‘¢ What are the powers belonging to the Gcneral Conference? 

1. According to the doctrines of 1808, to say how many, 


5 
and what sort of persons shall compose it; and forever to ez- 


¢dude all other persons. 

‘‘The General Conference shall have “‘ fed] powers to make 
rules and regulations for our Church, &c. 

Who invested the Gencral Conference with these ‘* /u// 
powers to make rules and regulations for a Church?” Did 
the Annual Conferences elect : and commission these men, and 
assign to them a part of their rights? Did they assign all 
their rights? No. Then they vetatmed those rights which 
they did not assign? Most certainly. The General Confe- 
rence is, then, the lawful possessor of those rights assigned ; 
and not of those refained. It behooves the Annual Confe- 
ferences to see what rights they have /ransferred, and what 
rights they have withheld. 

Have the Local Preachers ever transferred, delegated, or 
assigned their original rights? No; never. By conse- 
quence these rights remain still in their possession, in alls 
their purity and entireness. Who may, of right, exercise 
dominion overthese? Noman ; because they have delegated 
no man to do this important work. 

Has the whole great Methodist community delegated a part 
of its original rights and privileges to the Annual or General 
Conferences? No; ; not a jot ora tittle of the rights of this 
community have ever been fransferred, by any means, to 
either the Annual or General Conferences. How then have 
the rights of this community come into the possession of Ge- 
neral Conferences? General Conferences do not hold these 
rights ; it does not possess them. What then is to be done? 
the General Conference advise the people to elect persons to 
meet the representatives of the travelling ministry in a Con- 
VENTION. Those who are not the delegates of the people can 
only advise and invite ; they cannot lawfully legislate for a 
community which has not transferred its original legislative 
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rights. Every individual (wAite man) in these United States, 
is in perfect freedom of allegiance to God. ‘The civi! govern- 
ment recognizes no eeclesiastical establishment ; neither any 
authority emanating from such establishments. The civi?/ 
rulers are the delegated representatives of the people; noé 
their ecclesiastical rulers—no form of religion being establish- 
ed for the nation, no order of ministers have the right to govern 
the people in religious matters without their consent. ‘* Fu!l 
powers,”’ of this sort, cannot belong to any General Confe- 
rence. 

In the United States, it is admitted as a se//-evident truth, 
that all those rights which are noé delegated for any special 
or general purpose, are still retained by the people. For in- 
stance, the people have never delegated ‘ full powers”’ to any 
order of men to be absolute and perpetual rulers over them— 
therefore, no man can lawfully, or with the consent of the 
people, be an absolute and perpetual ruler. ‘‘ It matters no- 
thing to say that sacred things should not be compared with 
profane. In their importance we allow they cannot ; but in 
their discipline and order they may be so far compared as to 
say, that the discrepancy and wrong which would be disgrace- 
ful and pernicious in worldly affairs, should, in common pru- 
dence, be avoided in the affairs of religion.’? ‘* To consult the 
welfare of the People, is the first great law,”’ both in civil and 
rerigious governments. 

All the * full powers of the General Conference,”’ if proper- 
ly tested, will be found to consist in advising and inviting. 
Advise a Convention ; invite to it. Devise a plan ; invite 
its adoption. Begin straight, and end rightly 

Ecclesiastieal governments are, after all that can be said in 
their favour, human superstructures, only valuable in so far as 
they are based on Scripture and reason ; not on the views ot 
Scripture of a few men; not according to the reason of one 
order of human beings; but accordant with the general and 
common sense of the Christian part of mankind. What has 
been the consequence in the Romish Church of allowing the 
Clergy to judge according to their traditions 2 Why, the 
Church has been, our Church ; and the people, my people ; 
and the congregations, my charge ; as if these things belonged 
to the Clergy, as their horses, doss, pigs, &e. belonged to 
them. They seem willing to forget that the Church, the peo- 
ple, the congregations, are not private, but public property, 
and exist for the public good ; that the public are a third and 
the principal party in the whole concern. 

Let the public, then, to whom it belongs, we mean the 
Methodist public, say what sort of a Constitution rury will 
have. Let the declaration go forth from a duly appointed, 
and a duly constituted Convention, composed of Itinerant and 
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Local Ministers, and Members of the Church. We do noi 
fear that a majority of a Convention elected by the people, 
will be so bliind to the true interests of the Church and the 
nation, as to subscribe themselves, vassals ; or so regardless 
of the approaching opinion of posterity, as to declare, under 
their own hands and seals, that they were unworthy to have 

been Christian fathers—and unworthy to have been citizens of 
the United States. No such consequences need to be appre- 
hended. A Convention it is certain, will not be infallible; 
therefore, we risk nothing in expecting a Constitution which 
shall provide for its own perfection by prescribed means of im- 
provement. This is one of the advantages which the Reform- 
ers desire to see engrafted upon the stock of a genuine Consti- 
tution for the Methodist Church. In no one word of a pros- 
pective instrument of writing of this sort, do they desire to see 
any thing hostile to the undoubted rights of Christians; but 
they would have ev ery word and evcry “line friendly to ration- 
al privileges, and inimical to unsanctified ambition and every 
other vice. What effects may be reasonably expected from a 
Constitution embodying in it the rights of conscience, foster- 
ing and protecting religious privileges, every one can easily 
foresee, if they choose to foresee any thing. 

’ Let the Methodist Church have a Char ter of her own grant- 
ing, for which she can indulge an enlarged affection, because 
of its intrinsic goodness and adaptation to the state of a free 
Christian community. Let those of our ministers who can so 
finely speculate on, and applaud abstract ideas of right, show 
us that they are sincere, by co-operating to embody their specu- 
lations in a just and legitimate Constitution. Then, not before, 
they will have a fair claim to be considered the friends of right, 


of concord and of lasting union. 





A TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 


The importance of times and seasons, is seldom if ever over- 
looked among practical men in the ordinary concerns of life; 
but in matters of government and religion, they are unaccount- 
ably neglected. There is reason to fear, that not a few of our 
brethren will suffer the time for reform to go by; and, when it 
is too late, be the first to complain. Instances of this kind we 
have often witnessed. A recent one may be mentioned with- 
out, as we hope, giving offence, though most of the parties be 
living. 

During the stir about the presiding elder question, in the 
General Conference of 1820, a distinguished member was heard 
to say, your great men, meaning the infiuential members of the 
society in Baltimore, are working against us, viz. the friends 
of the presiding elder’s election. We have cause to believe, 
that it was indeed in a great measure owing to the influence of 
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those great men, that that eventful case took its present atti- 
tude. The favour of the Baltimore society was calculated upon 
from the then appearances. But if our information is to be de- 
pended upon, not more than three years afterwards, the senior 
bishop was addressed by certain official members of the society 
in Baltimore, to have that station exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the presiding elder of the district. A movement which 
seems to us as unseasonable, and as much out of time, as sow- 
ing in harvest or reaping in seeding time,. 

We have long been in the habit of listening to chimney cor- 
ner complaints, and to other complaints of a little louder de- 
scription. And we had often noticed the indications of irrita- 
tion in the tone of reply, when complaints used to regch the 
ears of the bishop, of the want of talents in one or more of the 
appointments of the preceding year. Give us better preachers, 
was the reply, and we will station them. Could any reply be 
more untimely in the mouth of a Methodist bishop, unless he 
could appeal to all who heard him, to bear witness, that he had 
done what he could, in the proper time and place to increase 
and preserve the talents of preachers. O the virtues! O the 
blessings of impartiality ! They have indeed been loudly sung. 
No respect of persons in stationing preachers, is greatly to be 
commended; but if no talents, and no age, are made equal with 
talents and age, is not the charge of partiality to be transferred 
from the bishop to nature and art. If these happen to disagree 
in their dispensations, which is to yield? The tendency of na- 
ture and art is, to make men differ. The impartial bishop treats 
all travelling preachers alike. We have supposed, that when 
complaints of the want of talents in certain preachers for cer- 
tain stations, come from the people, the proper time comes for 
the bishop to address the members of the Annual Conferences, 
making this his text: 

‘© You see, you hear,” might he not say, ‘‘ the inefficacy of 
my impartiality. It must be now evident to you all, that I 
can not by my stationing-power, prepare men for places, nor 
places for men; nor is my authority to say to one go, and to 
another come, sufficient to silence the murmurs and complaints 
of the people. What then can I do? what will ye have me to 
do ?”’ 

Does not necessity point out the course—to encourage talents 
and age by rewarding them? When genius merits nothing, 
when mental industry merits nothing, and when age merits 
nothing, impartiality would require that the names of men 
should be shaken together in an urn and drawn by lot. We 
talk as much about gifts as other people; but never in the right 
time. Times and seasons are the decrees of God. In vain may 
impotent mortals strive to control or reverse them. The union 
of the members of the church in favour of their rights, makes 
the time to gain them. Divide and destroy, is a maxim pe- 
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euliarly applicable to church liberty. The division of those 
who have the right to claim it, is its certain ruin. It will be 
the watchword and the rallying point in the next General Con- 
ference. Let but the opportunity invite its members to call the 
friends of church suffrage, a faction, and one part of the church 
will be played off against the other. These gencrous legisla- 
tors will reward the neutrals and the passives with a protract- 
ed, if not additional yoke. The Repository will be put down, 
and no complaint will be heard in all our borders; but, will 
there be no murmuring, no whispering? Rather will not the 
very men who have flung from them the golden opportunity, be 
the first to murmur? will not every corner be filled with whis- 
vers of disaffection? In truth it will be so. And not a few of 
these will take French leave. 

T’o the members of the General Conference, we would hum- 
bly and earnestly recommend it, to be more attentive to the 
signs of the times than to the gaining of victory. You may, 
indeed, in all the plentitude of your power, put down the re- 
formers; but, ean you pluck up their claims by the roots? can 
you annihilate their principles? can you eradicate from the 
human breast all yearning after church freedom among a race 
of men who live in the very elements of civil liberty? Look 
well tothe matter; the year 1824 may be your time—once past, 
and you can have no earthly security that you will ever have 
it in your power to meet again as the dispensers of religious 
liberty. Independence is not yet declared; but if it be ever de- 
elared, it will be never revoked. As writers for a periodical 
paper, we have little prospect of acting a conspicuous part in a 
church revolution. Such occasions make their actors and agents. 
‘The men of the pen seldom figure in the field. In a crisis you 
may remember our advice, and may invite our mediation; but, 
it will be foo date. All that we could do, would only involve 
is in the same loss of confidence with yourselves. Our labours 
are now entirely at your service; and, if we have said any thing 
wrong, or in a wrong spirit, you can neutralize it by giving up 
the rights of others. . 

The time is come to produce changes in men and manners. 
Genius with us, as a people, must expand; and, with it, the 
jove of liberty. A few of the old men of talents may con- 
tinue tenacious of former modes and habits; but the influence 
of liberal sentiments, even if resisted by them, will impercep- 
tibly leaven the young men. The writers of the Repository 
have gained this point. All parties among us will find them- 
selves impelled to enlarge the sphere of their mental action; 
they must think more, if they do not think better. Even the 
gnen who will not read, must hear. The matter will sound 
out. There is atime for all things. The full time was come 
te write a periodical work, and we have improved it. 

Puito Curonus. 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. : 

The Longobards, or Lombards, are generally believed to 
have laid the foundation, or at least to have made the earliest 
improvements of the modern Feudal system. That tribe hav- 
ing early left their seats in the northern part of Germany, af- 
ter many migrations, seized upon upper Italy, and established 
the kingdom of Lombardy, about the year 568. In order to 
enable them to secure their conquests, they found it expedient 
to divide the conquered country among their chief captains, 
reserving the stiperiority to their king: and these captains af- 
ter retaining what they deemed sufficient for themselves, par- 
celled out the remainder among the lower ranks of officers, un- 
der the condition of fidelity and military service. The policy 
of this system was so universally approved in that military age, 
that even after the overthrow of the monarchy of the Lombards 
in Italy, it was adopted by Charlemagne, and eventually by 
most of the princes of Earope. It was introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror, who with a view of keeping his 
English subjects under complete subjection, divided all the 
lands in England with a very few exceptions into baronies, 
which he distributed, according to the feudal plan, among the 
most considerable of his Norman adventurers. Feudal grants 
were originally precarious, being revocable at the pleasure of 
the grantor; but afterwards they were gradually conferred for 
life, and finally the title descended to the heirs in succession. 

Although, from the nature of the feudal institution, fiefs were 
originally granted solely in consideration of military services, 
yet services of a mere civil or religious nature were early sub- 
stituted in their room,-at the pleasure of the superior. And in 
the course of time, the spirit of the original institution was sa 
far left out of view, that services of all kinds were dispensed 
with in some feudal tenures; but, in such cases, the vassal who 
is exempted from the services, must be liable to the payment 
of a certain sum of money, or something else, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the superior’s right. 

It is well known that few, if any of the civil establishments 
and usages of modern Europe, can be traced beyond the feu- 
dal system. The present lords of manors in England are the 
inheritors of William the Conqueror’s military companions and. 
favourites, and the present landed tenantry, are in the place of 
the old villains. For though, as we have seen, scarcely a ves- 
tige of the ancient military establishment remains, yet, the ti- 
tles to the baronies are unimpaired. The noble lords learn war 
BO more, and armies are now raised by voluntary enlistment. 
The vassal no longer renders homage to his liege lord, the title 
and inheritance descend according to primogeniture. 

Such changes has time wrought. So have military masters 
been converted into civil ones, and ancient castles have been ex- 
changed for splendid are The toils of the tenant fill the 
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coffers of the proprietor in consequence of having converted 
his sword into a ploughshare. The glorious dominion of mo- 
ther church in Europe, cannot be traced farther back than the 
overthrow of the Lombards, whose kings contended with the 
popes for the sovereignty of Rome itself. Was the holy see 
in any wise influenced or affected with the feudal principles 
which prevailed throughout Europe? were the missionaries of 
those times animated with the adventurous and conquering spi- 
rit of military conquerors, and stimulated with a hope of cor- 
respondent rewards—to a title to the lands of the proselyted 
countries? In the latter part of the 6th century, Augustine, 
the missionary of Gregory the great, and his fellow monks 
commenced their ministry among the Anglo-Saxons at Canter- 
bury. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 690, 
lived to see all the churches in England united in discipline 
and worship. Before the year 700, a regular provision was 
made for the clergy throughout all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy, by the imposition of a tax, from which the meanest 
were not exempted, At the death of Edward the confessor, 
one-third of all the lands in England were in the hands of the 
clergy. For the most part, monks are exempted from all taxes, 
as well as military duty. If there be any truth in these histo- 
rical notices, we need not surely be at the pains to try to trace, 
or to prove the title of his grace the most reverend, the lord 
primate of all England, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to Peter or to Paul. The affinity of the Hierarchal polity to 
the feudal spirit of those ancient times, is as strongly matured 
as it well can be, considering the necessary distinction between 
a civil and religious polity. The offices and the duties of the 
present incumbent of the see of Canterbury, are as dissimilar 
to those of its first Archbishop, as those of a modern English 
nobleman are from those of the Barons of William the Con- 
queror; but still the titles and the revenues are not put in jeo- 
pardy ; all is safe and secure to the spiritual, as well as the tem- 
poral lord. 

Every thing in Europe, in Church and State, bears the 
marks of the ancient feudal customs. The features of conquest 
and dominion cannot be concealed. But in all this, there is 
nothing which ought to shock either common sense or philoso- 
phy. The original was all of a piece. The vows of men were 
barbarous, the times were barbarous. Darkness covered the 
nations, and gross darkness the people. Amidst the ruin of 
empires, and the crush of nations, the fiercest passions of the 
human heart may be expected to predominate; and we know 
that they did then predominate. All the foundations of govern- 
ment and religion were out of course. Men knew not how to 
govern, or to be governed—to teach, or to be taught. Where 
rage prevails, we look in vain for the results of wisdom. 

he nations and churches of Europe have indeed wonderfully 
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improved in knowledge and virtue; but they have not united 
inclination and skill sufficient to untangle the feudal policy of 
their ancestors. They want, and will probably long want, the 
one thing needful to the peaceful triumphs of liberty, an Agra- 
rian law. The people have not where to stand. 

O America! O my country! thou art free, the title to thy 
soil is in the hands of thy children, and not in oligarchies of 
priests and nobles. 

Our national existence was begun right. We have no titles 
to trace to a conqueror. Our lands and our citizens have never 
been parcelled out to civil or religious adventurers. Yet 
strange as it may appear, a feudal claim to the government of 
the Methodist Church has been set up by the oracle of the se- 
cond bishop and his friends, in his book entitled ‘* A vindica- 
tion of Methodist Episcopacy.’? Charity would lead us to hope, 
that he did it in ignorance, and not in impudence. 

The boys had long been swelling with their triumphs, going 
forth from conquering to conquer, they claimed the people for 
their own. Brother Bangs could keep in no longer, and lo! 
the feudal system stood confessed. Fortunately, philosophy 
teaching by example, that is, history, had taught us, that no- 
thing in this system would be permanent, but the title. We 
have not been wanting in our duty through fear or shame. We 
have faithfully warned our brethren and fellow citizens to be- 
ware of this claim to the right of conquest, this feudal notion 
of converting to govern. As the good of the souls of the au- 
thor’s friends are at stake, we hope they will discover the doc- 
trine, as fit only for the dark ages—the Long-beards—and the 
monks of feudal times, and such sort of folks. 

Puito Hisroricvs. 


Yeon tne 


CINCINNATI CIRCULAR. 
We give the following extract, as an item of religious intel- 
ligence, ‘The Circular is dated September 2, 1823. We have 
just received it, and as our readers will be ‘pleased to know 


“what the seceders from the Methodist Church propose to do, 


and whether'they still continue in the faith, they will now be 
gratified. 

‘¢One important object that we wish to accomplish by this 
€ircular’”’ (say the Wesleyan Methodists of Cincinnati) ‘is the 
union of the numerous dissenting societies, which of late have 
thought proper to leave the Methodist Episcopal Church, in - 
consequence of the policy pursued by their bishops and travel- 
ling preachers. At present those societies are scattered on a 
large surface from Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to 
(he extremities of the Western States. And as various causes 
produced their separation, and at different periods of time, they 
did not act in concert, and consequently they have formed dif- 
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ferent rules and regulations, for their immediate government, 
suited to their local and peculiar circumstances: and in many 
instances without the knowledge of similar societies. 

‘¢It would however appear, that there is a striking similari- 
ty in all their forms of government, in consequence of which, 
many in the Western country have become desirous that some 
plan should be set on foot, for consolidating the interests of 
the different societies, the better to promote and secure the ob- 
ject of general Union, which we have in view; in order in the 
‘fear of God to secure and transmit them to the succeeding ages 
of the Church [thus collected] her unimpaired rights and pri- 
vileges; and show to the world that we consider priestly do- 
minations contrary to the spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and subversive of the best interests of a free and enlightened 
nation. 

<< We therefore solicit the different societies that have thus 
separated from the Methodist Episcopal Church, in conse- 
quence of its arbitrary and changeable form of church govern- 
ment, to unite with us in calling a General Convention of 
delegates from the societies thus similarly situated ; but, we 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that delegates will not 
be recognized from any society, who do not belteve and ad- 
mit the doctrines, as believed and propagated by the Mr- 
THODIsTS ; as it is owr intention to support the Christian 
doctrines, as taught by Joun Wes.ey, ably defended by 
Joun Fieroner, and confirmed by the Commentary of Dr. 


Apam Crarxkr.” ) 
For ourselves, we freely declare we entertain a warm affec- 


tion for these brethren ; not because they are separatists, (mark 
that, candid reader,) but because of their declaration, (which 
we have placed in itaulics)—a declaration worthy of being writ~ 
ten in letters of gold. Would Mr. Wesley say, were he now 
alive, that these good hrethren were unworthy of his most af- 
fectionate regard? No; he would embrace them as brethren. 

We rejoice, that though there are secessions, and there may 
be more, should not rights obtain, yet all of these seceders ac- 
knowledge ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”” We wish 
them God speed, in gathering up the fragments that remain 
(of one mind and heart,) that nothing be lost. Who that loves 
our Lord Jesus Christ, will forbid or obstruet the gathering of 
these together under a free and equitable form of government? 
None but fierce zealots who would anathematize all who /o/- 
low not after them. For our own part, we hope the praise- 
worthy design will completely succeed. fPaul’s salutations 
were to ‘all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours.”’ 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH, AND THE DUTY 
OF THE CHURCH. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT is one of the primary, and it has always 
remained one of the inalienable rights of the Christian Church. 
But how successfully this divine privilege has been wrested 
from its possessor by the old civil governments, almost every 
page of ecclesiastical history declares, ‘ Church and State’ 
have been opposed to ‘infidelity and immorality.’ The 
Clergy testified hundreds of years ago, that Christianity was 
in imminent jeopardy while left to regulate itself. And why 
did they publish abroad those pretended fears? Because they 
felt the want of ecclesiastical power to enforce their dogmas, 
Treaties were formed between Christ and Belial by the pro- 
fessed ambassadors of Heaven. The Church was converted 
into an engine of state with the concurrence of Christian Pas- 
tors, that they might obtain power by the unholy alliance.— 
Unholy and mistaken Priests, of all religions and of all coun- 
tries, and of all ages in the olden time, whether Pagan, 
Christian or Mahomedan, have been equally fond of wielding 
the iron sceptre of their domination over the people. 

In this country such alliances cannot be formed. The 
civil government being in the hands of the governed, forever 
excludes the possibility of such a conjunction. It, therefore, 
in America, amounts to a dead impossibility, that such alli- 
ances should be formed. But, suppose any body of ministers 
should desire to invest itself with supreme authority, how, 
in this free country, could such authority be obtained ? Could 
it be done dy adopting the present form of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church-government ? But would this form of govern- 
ment bear the test of light, of religion, of reason? No.— 
‘¢ Whoever reads the text book of Christianity must be con- 
vinced that it is the religion of self government ;”’ and that it 
does not authorize a government, originated and administer- 
ed by Preachers of the Gospel alone. 

What is the duty of the Church ? To rest not day nor night, 
until she obtain her privileges. Of what value is our inde- 
pendence on foreign hierachists, if we are to be slaves to our 
own brethren in ‘orders’ at home? It is fondly hoped that 
next May the dissolution of this unnatural and pernicious rela- 
tion will be witnessed. 

All that is meant by self government, is, a representative 
form of government—the most unearthly form of govern- 
ment ever adopted by man; because it is the most just. But 
a government of this sort the American Methodist Church was 
never blessed with. But mark the prediction, (not threaten- 
ing) such a government, the whole, or a part of the present 
Methodist Community will have. What! cannot Christians 
serve their Lorn, unless they disobey his divine command, by 
exalting ministers into his place, and calling them master! 
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master!! master Legislators, master judges, and master ex- 
ecutors of their own laws. 

‘¢ Representation is the great distinction between ancient and 
modern government. Representation and confederation dis- 
tinguish the (civil and ecclesiastical) politics of America, 
where representation is real and legislation perennial. Thou- 
sands of springs gushing from every quarter, eddy outward 
the cataract of representative republicanism, from primary self- 
constituted assemblies, to the State Legislatures, and the na- 
tional Congress. ‘Three thousand chosen members represent 
these United States, in five and twenty Legislatures.’’* 

But, it is said, the ‘*‘ Methodist People have never before 
asked for their representative rights.’” Who should they have 
asked? They never had delegated them to any man or men. 
Do not those who propose this question know that general 
dissatisfaction has long enough existed to make public senti- 
ment fully manifest. Now the crisis is come. ‘The Reform- 
ers desire peace, and nct a sword—Union, and not separation. 
Forbearing threatening, they warn, remonstrate, intreat. 


a 


(FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY.) 


THE SIN OF PERSECUTION; A DISCOURSE. 


For Iam the least of the aposiles, that am not meet tobe 
eqlled an apostle ; because J persecuted the church of God. 
. I. Cor. xv. 9. 


This apostle in his epistle to Timothy, considers himself to 
have been the chief among sinners. Does the record he has 
left of his own life, hold him up to us in such a light, if we ex- 
elude the item, that he persecuted the church of God? Of the 
sin of persecution he had an early intimation. The first time 
he heard a voice from heaven, he heard these awful words, ‘I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest.’? Paul had persecuted the 
church of God, and in so doing, he had persecuted Jesus its 
head and saviour. 

If Paul, to the day of his death, maintained such humbling 
views of himself for that which he did in ignorance and in un- 
belief, what must he have thought of those who claim a right 
‘o imitate him, in virtue of their exclusive knowledge and 
faith? would he acknowledge them as the true and only suc- 
cessors of the apostles ? 

Persecution may be divided into two species; the legal, and 
the personal, or voluntary. The greater measure of persecu- 
tion suffered by the church, has been of the former kind. Those 
fatal laws not only converted persecution into a duty, and made 
it meritorious, but rendered those criminal who did not join 
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in the deadly work. The makers and patrons of persecuting 
laws must needs have the foremost place in the guilt of al! the 
crimes which were committed under their authority, and for 
their rewards. What a frightful catalogue of laws have been 
enacted in Europe under the Christian name, extending penal- 
ties to life, liberty and property, for no other cause but reli- 
gion. Christian priests and kings have persecuted the Church 
of God, and legalized persecution among the nations of the 

earth. Many of their disciples and subjects were no doubt 
‘aes persecutors, but others were made so, or rendered 
more violent by those bloody codes. What a monster of cru- 
elty must he become, who is encouraged in thts fiend-like work 
by high political and religious rewards! And how few would 
dare to refuse to co-operate in it at the peril of their own lives! 
Among the Protestant, or reformed nations and churches, 
England stands eminent for the number, variety, and continu- 
ance of persecuting laws. From the beginning of the Refor- 
mation under Henry VIII. to the time of William and Mary, 
legal persecution continued with little intermission ; not only 
against Catholics, but the reformed denominations also; and 
the penal laws to a considerable extent are still in force against 
the tormer. Protestants indeed did not make the work of de- 
struction as decisive as did the inquisition; but, though their 
laws might differ in species, they were still the same in genus, 
and the vigour with which they were often executed, produced 
in not a few instances, sufferings worse than death ; and occa- 
sioned the death of many sufferers. The old popish laws for 
burning heretics were not repealed before the reign of James 
II., when the members of parliament were in dread of the exe- 
cution of them upon themselves. ‘To the court Bishops, as 
members of the government, may be traced, as to a turning 
point, many of the persecutions which have afilicted the peo- 
ple of England. Their example, and their power would have 
been sufficient to have changed the measures of the government, 
and the disposition of the nation, had they been thrown into 
the liberal scale. Is it not remarkable, that the most zealous 
advocates for persecution, who have held the reigns of Church 
power in Europe, have been no less zealous in maintaining, 
that they were the only true successors of the apostles ; 

But what laws did the apostles ever make, or sanction to 
ersecute men for the sake of religion? What maxims or pre- 
cepts did they furnish to authorise their successors fo make 
such laws? Orto go still higher, what principle of persecution 
did the Sender of the apostles ever teach? We know where it 
is said, ‘‘ Ye have heard from them of old time, an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,—ye have heard it said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray fer them that despitefully use you and perseeute 
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ou; that ye may be the children of your father who is in 
aie.” We know who told his disciples when they would 
have called fire from heaven, that they knew not what manner 
of spirit they were of ; and we know the chapter and the verse, 
where it is recorded, ‘‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but give place to wrath; for, it is written, vengeance 
is mine, and I will repay, saith the Lord.”’ All the scripture 
precepts and examples of persecution have been drawn by 
Christians from the old Jewish National Law, in direct viola- 
tion of the authority of the new Law giver. Persecutors fol- 
low the maxims of the old time. St. Paul considered himself 
as not meet to be called an apostle, because he had persecuted 
the Church of Gop; though he had repented and obtained 
pardon. With what consistency could he have claimed a 
divine right to legalize persecution. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written with so much 
purpose upon this subject, is there not at least one point of 
view in which it has never been fully discussed. Religion, 
under any form or name, is an object of faith; and though 
while it is uncontroverted, the generality of men may take its 
truth for granted, and give. themselves no concern about its 
theory ; yet their minds cannot remain long in an indifferent 
state when they are urged to forsake their religion for another, 
or to forsake it altogether. The first and most natural conse- 
quence of persecution is to confirm and settle men in the belief 
of that form of religion to which they happen to be most 
strongly biassed. Under the influence of persecution, the 
mind cannot reason fairly about the relative truths of religion; 
for, what is called the prima facia evidence, is against the 
religion of the persecutor. Those who suffer under the per- 
secuting spirit or laws of any religion, feel its wrongs; they 
are actually injured by it, and a sense of these injuries must 
needs combine with all the elements and data which enter into 
the investigation of its truth. Their final conversion is only 
to be affected by a change of belief; that is, with these feel- 
ings and evidences they are to be made to believe that the re- 
ligion which enabled them to suffer these wrongs is false ; and, 
that the religion which inflicted them is true. Such is the 
dilemma in which persecution places the mind. The friends of 
religion have manifested a disposition to overlook this predica- 
ment and effect of faith, from an opinion whieh they some how 
cherish, that leads them to suppose that faith can have little, 
or no place in those whose principles are not true. And infi- 
dels neglect to take this state of the case into account, because 
they treat all faith as fanaticism. It is not, then, obstinacy, as 
the religious suppose ; nor madness as sceptics imagine, which 
determines men to adhere to a persecuted religion ; but faith, 
flowing from a rational exercise of the only evidence the per- 
secutor leaves in their possession. Before a man can believe 
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that a persecuting religion is true, he must believe that perse- 
cution is reasonable and right; he must believe that he was 
wrong in suffering for conscience sake, and that persecution is 
an equitable method of convincing men of their errors of judg- 
ment. The persecuting measures which have been adopted by 
Christians, are most injurious to the interests of true religion. 
Nothing is so incredible, so difficult of belief, as that the reli- 
gion of a persecutor can be true, by those who are smarting at 
every pore and tortured in every nerve, under the reiterated 
strokes of his merciless and bloody logic. What arguments ! 
Fines, faggots, gibbets, racks, tortures, chains, cords, whips, 
prisons, fires, slavery, banishment, nakedness, starvation—to 
convince infidels that religion is true, and heretics that their 
religion is false! What converts! like Priest, like People. 
Were it possible for the persecuted wretches to believe that 
such a religion was true, how could they embrace it without 
loving it, and how could they love it without becoming in 
their turns persecutors? This fatal error in principle cannot 
succeed in practice without entailing its consequences. All 
the converts who are made by persecution, must needs have a 
natural tendency to become persecutors. 

In this happy country, bills of rights, constitutions and laws, 
must be destroyed before we can have Jegal persecution. For, 
to use a figure, the dragon of persecution, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan, is bound by the great chain of 
the angel of liberty. hether any, and if any, how many of 
the descendants of those Europeans who killed men for their 
religion would build their sepulehres in America, cannot be 
known without opportunity. We shall not, therefore, specu- 
Jate upon what will be, or may be; but, take a better course. 
We shall prove not only from St. Paul’s testimony, that perse- 
cution is no character of an apostle, or of his successor; but 
from the New Testament, that persecution is incompatible 
with the genius and spirit of Christianity. In the dangers and 
hazards of a new religion, almost all we attribute to miracles, 
as well as to accidents, seems in one view, to be abstracted 
from its inherent or self-preserving virtues. Is it not more 
creditable to a system, to prove its capacity to live through 
dangers, than to argue its pregtrvation, mostly, if not wholly, 
from external causes, though these causes should be diyipe ?— 
But to come to our point: the friends of persecution, as well 
as the enemies of religion, may say that Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles never had it in their power to make laws in favour of 
religion, or to coerce its opposers ; and this idea is, in fact, we 
believe, at the bottom of nearly all persecuting systems. We. 
grant, indeed, that persecutors in heart may make a show of 
avoiding the practice from necessity or policy. 

There are, if we may so speak, two periods in persecution; 
the one before the persecutor comes into power, and the other 
3B 
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after; but the spirit of persecution will be manifest, though in 
a different way in the’one, as well as the other. Would Jesus 
Christ and his apostles have spoken and acted as they did, if 
they had been actuated by the spirit of persecution and had 
meant to propagate it to their followers? There can be but one 
answer given to this question. They would not. Persecutors 
Jay all their plans, and do every thing, that they may gain 
power ; but in these attempts they not unfrequently work their 
own ruin. It is always a hazardous experiment to struggle for 
power against power. ‘‘ Behold’ said the blessed Jesus, ‘I 
i send you forth as lambs among wolves; be ye therefore as 
wise as serpents, and as harmless as doves.”? Can any thing 
be more incompatible with the innocence of a dove, than the 
; disposition of a persecutor? Christianity was made to endure 
persecution when under the dominion of its enemies, and to 
| possess and enjoy power without injuring others. 
| Power and dominion are not of such importance to religion, 
as to require precepts and examples to gain them; and accord- 
ingly, none such are given. In our Lord’s sermon on the 
mount, there is an obvious reference to a state of legal perse- 
cution. Ifa man sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, 
if the very law is made the minister of injustice, if you,cannot | 
have justice done you, because ye are my disciples: If a man 
(mail carrier) compel (angerise) thee to go with him a mile, 
I say, resist not these legalized evils (oppressions.) The other 
parts of the passage relate to private affection. If ye love those 
who love you, what reward have you? 

The first persecutors of Christians were the Jews; but no at- 
tempts were ever made by the apostles to gain influence in the 
Sanhedrim. Next to the Jews were the Romans. ‘The apos- 
tles said nothing, they did nothing to bring the authority of the 
Romans into contempt. When smote on one cheek, they turn- 
ed the other also; they blessed, and cursed not. In this kind 
of meekness of wisdom, there were the fewest occasions for 
miracles; for, there was the least degree of jealousy and fear 
awakened in the breasts of the civil rulers who possessed the 
natural means of crushing the new religion in its infancy. 

Concerning the present empire of Rome; every body ‘knows 
how it rose, amidst the wrecks of empires and kingdoms, in the 
dark ages. ‘The divine origin of Christianity appears in no- 
thing more striking, than in the wisdom of its author, who 
made so admirable a provision for its progress and perpetuity, 
without the aid of carnal weapons, under the pressure of the 
greatest dangers, and in the midst of its fiercest foes. 

We bear our testimony against persecution, not with the 
views, and in the temper of infidel philosophers, who give 
themselves the highest credit for their philanthropy at “the 
expense of the New Testament. We not only bear our test; 
mony against persecution because it is inhuman, cruel and im 
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politic, but, because, when Christians persecute, they take the 
most direct course to subvert Christianity itself, by rendering 
it as far as their example goes, altogether incredible and odious. 
When Christians suffer persetution, they contribute to beget 
faith in its truth, and regard for its excellence; they make it 
to be believed and to be loved; but when they turn persecu- 
tors, the name of God and of his gospel is blasphemed through 
them. ‘There is manifestly a fault among preachers and pri- 
vate christians even in this country, both in regard to infidels 
and religious denominations. A single sermon may do more 
injury to religion in general, or a denomination in particular, 
than a hundred can remedy. All men are quick to hear, when 
they are evil spoken of. Different denominations persecute 
each other with a most censurable levity, if not malignity. 

Whoever wishes to see his own denomination flourish, has 
a plain and obvious course to pursue; let him avoid the com- 
mon fault of persecuting saints, or sinners, believers, or infi- 
dels. There is no injustice, nor cruelty, which is not included 
in persecution; no act of injustice or cruelty which has not 
been committed by persecutors. The greatest injury which it 
is in the power of man to inflict upon a fellow man, is to kill 
him for the sake of his religion. And yet the ostensible ob- 
ject of the persecutor is to make men by this means, believe 
that religion is true, is just, is merciful, and that Jesus Christ 
came into the world, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. 

Under the government of Charles II., all the non-conform- 
ists in England, were subject to fines and imprjsonment, and to 
every species of vexation and injury, which informers and the 
executioners of persecuting laws usually inflict. The prisons 
were crowded, property sold at immense sacrifices, and men, 
women and children died of hardship and want. — All hail to 
your memories, ye constant and heroic sufferers for conscience 
sake! Millions upon millions in the vast republic of the west, 
shall call you blessed. To you we owe our freedom from per- 
secuting laws. The history of your wrongs is to our children 
the lesson of religious liberty. We forgive your oppressors, 
but can never forget the injuries they made you suffer. In 
this land of freedom, one sees verified in life, what a sacred 
writer describes in death. The oppressed and the oppressor, 
rest not more peacefully in the grave, than under the wide 
spreading wings of our mild and peaceful Republic. Ye sa- 
ered and humane laws of our country, may you continue in 
full force and effect, while sun and moon endure! And may 
every minister of the gospel of grace and peace, emulate the 
patriotic legislator in preserving the religious rights of his fel- 
low citizens. Nothing is more hazardous to good neighbour- 
hood in this country, than the recollection of European perse: 
cutions. Who among us, if we should give way to our feet 
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ings, would not find a wrong to revenge, find the life, liberty, or 
property of some real or nominal ancestor to retaliate? Merciful 
and benevolent laws of our country, you command us to forgive; 
you restrain the spirit of retaliation, too often, alas, impatient of 
restraint in our bosoms. To your gentle and benign influence, 
we owe the accomplishment of the sublime and beautiful predic- 
tion of the prophet; and while you remain shall his prediction 
continue to be fulfilled; ‘‘ the wolf shall lay down with the 
lamb, and the leopard with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion, and the fatling together; and the little child shall lead 
them ; the cow and the bear shall feed, and their young ones 
lie down together ; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the suckling shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the hole of the cockatrice 
den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy. moun- 
tain, saith the Lord.’’ we. © 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ANIMADVERSIONS, &c. &. ON LOCAL PREACHERS. 


Mr. Stockton, 

When I addressed you in December last, on the necessity ofa _ 
lay delegation to the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
I did not expect to trouble you again on that subject: But the 
more I reflect on it, the more Il am convinced of the utility of the 
measure ; and as you have devoted much of your Repository te 
the addresses, &c., of the local preachers and the district confe- 
rences, I hope you will spare a few pages for the lay members of 
our Church to éxpress their sentiments on a matter of such im- 
portance to them and the Church, 

Since the commencement of your Repository, there has been 
much written on the subject of a lay delegation, and it has been 
warmly discussed, chiefly on one side; for, I do not recollect of 
seeing much, if any thing in opposition. But from what source 
did this demand fora lay delegation take its origin? It was not 
from the lay members, but principally, if not altogether from our 
local brethren, in their individual, or collective capacity, in their 
district conferences, &c. ‘This will appear from a perusal of the 
pages of the Repository ; and it equally appears evident that they 
mean little or nothing more than a delegation for themselves, from 
their own body. Let this be granted, and you will probably hear 
no more from them about a lay delegation. 

To support my position, that the lay delegation desired by some 
of the local preachers, is to be composed of themselves only, I 
need but refer to a publication in the Repository for December, 
page 309, signed by Messrs. J. M‘C. & W. (a committee appoint- 
ed by the Baltimore district local conference) in their remarks on 
a proposed plan for a lay delegation. It is there proposed for the 
local preachers to insist on a direct representation for themselves. 

If the spirit manifested by those gentlemen, in that, and other 
Publications, is to be a criterion by which to judge of the whole, 
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I candidly confess, I do not feel myself prepared as an individual, 
to submit that such men, with such spirits, should be delegated to 
make laws for the government of the church, to which I have been 
attached for thirty-four years ; neither can I believe, until I have 
better proof, that the members in general will quietly agree to it. 
More has already been acceded to them, than they have made 
good use of, and is a plain proof that they are not to be trusted, 
too far, with power. 

By the reiterated cry for a lay delegation, in which so many of the 
local preachers have joined, it appears that nothing more nor less 
is meant, than that they claim “ for themselves” the privilege of 
representing the lay members; for they are bold enough to declare, 
that they “are not, nor will they be reconciled and satisfied to as- 
sociate, or amalgamate with the laity,” in proof of this you are re- 
ferred to the above cited publication. 

Here then their whole scheme is developed ; they appear to be 
aiming at the government of the Methodist Church, if not to sup- 
plant the Itinerant ministry. I would ask my lay brethren; are 
you prepared for a located ministry? If you are not, then is it not 
absolutely necessary that you should rise in the plenitude of your 
strength? and to give energy and success to your proceedings, 
meet together, and petition the General Conference for a lay dele- 
gation, thereby to place you in a situation, with the liinerant mi- 
nistry, to regulate the aspiring views of those who appear disposed 
to “insist on” and carry their points even at the hazard of over- 
turning our whole system. 

In your addresses to the General Conference, make use of no 
harsh or unfriendly epithets; there can be no utility in them ; let 
your language be explicit and respectful, as unto our fathers in 
the gospel, and your application will surely be granted. The rea- 
son why a lay delegation has not before obtained in the Methodist 
Church, is probably because it has not been duly asked by the lay 
members. Let it not be thought that I am actuated by selfish mo- 
tives in thus writing, or that I desire an opportunity of represent- 
ing the church as a lay delegate ; if you knew me, you could not 
think so; my age and infirmities are such, that I never expect to 
see such an event take place ; 1 write not for the benefit of myself, 
but for those who may occupy my place in the church, when Iam 
no more. A LAY MEMBER. 








[The publication of the above article was demanded as aright; compli. 
ance may be a duty. We know the writer misunderstands, and (uninten- 
tionally) misrepresents the wishes of the Local Preachers. All the Local 
Preachers demand, is simply this: 7b be allowed u just proportional share in 
any scheme of representation that may be agreed upon. In private letters, and 
in communications intended for publication, we have evidence enough to 
convince us, that, so far from Local Ministers desiring to become ‘ masters,’ 
they are asfriendly to the rights of others, as to their own. And as to ifine- 
rancy, they wish its perpetuation while sun and moon endures. Exvtron.]} 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

A vindication of the claims of Local Ministers in which 
it is attempted to prove them to be equal, as Ministers, to 
their brethren of the itinerancy ; and by consequence enti- 
€led toequal rights. By a Lay Broruer. 

“ Ye are all brethren.” The love of Christian Brethren is dis- 
tinguished from the other social affections, inasmuch as it sup- 
poses a certain equality to exist among the parties. Not an equa- 
lity in moral or mental endowments, much less in mere worldly 
‘condition, but in those essentially Christian qualities, which, in 
‘Christian charity, the brethren are taught to ascribe to each other 
‘on the evidences of conduct ; christian conduct bearing an intrin- 
sic relative merit sufficient to counterbalance all minor and acci- 
‘dental differences. We take it for granted that this view is in 
perfect accordance with both scripture and the general sentiment 
‘of the christian community. What then are we to think of men 
in high office in the Christian Church, whose duty it is to be 
*‘ examples to the flock,” indulging idle and vain conceits respec- 
ting their real or fancied importance ; exulting in the plentitude 
of their power over all others, officially their inferiors? The just 
conclusion is, that they have forgotten that after all they can boast, 
they are, to the Church, not only unprofitable servants,” but 
also pernicious examples. They have forgotten the very reasons 
assigned for the formation of “ our independent” Church, which 
were to raise * a holy people,” and not to establish unscriptural 
and European dignities—* those great banes of truth and holi- 
ness.””* 

We lay it down as a revealed truth, that the true greatness of a 
minister in this world, consists in his goodness and wisdom, and 
that this goodness is sufficient to raise him to an equal standing in 
the Church with those who are neither wiser nor better than him- 
self. Is it not evident that though the primitive Church was fa- 
youred with the ministry of “ apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, and teachers,”—and, in addition to these, ‘ helps’ govern- 
ments”—it could not be under the sole and absolute control of 
either of those classes? And why not under the government of 
either exclusively? For this Alain reason,—these several classes 
were given for the express purpose of “ perfecting the saints,” 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” But how completely 
would these objects have been defeated had the language of Apos- 
tolic conduct been—“ We have high stations to which fewmen will 
dare to aspire—we have divine gifts, with other good qualities, which 
raise us above the mass of the brethren—we are the recognized 
governors of the Church ; the mere prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers are not favoured with this distinction, nor shall they 
receive it—we will make laws for all these orders, and for the 
brethren generally, without their consent.” Suppose Andrew, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas and Alpheus, had dis- 
coursed and acted in this way, what would Paul, Peter, James and 
John have said? Paul would have counselled, “ Let not (the) sin 





* See that famous declaration on p. 2, of vii. edition of discipline. 
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{of ambition) have dominion over you.” ‘* The manifestation of 
the spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” How, then, can 
ye have “ dominion over the faith” of the Church? Know ye 
not what our Lord Jesus Christ hath said, “ The Princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you.” 
Tiese sentiments have been fully confirmed by Péter, James and 
John. The whole world might be challenged to show wherein 
the New Testament has exalted one order of ministers to the 
throne of government to the exclusion of all others. The body of 
Christ is not one, but many members. “ There should be no 
schism in the body ; but that the members should have the same 
care one for another.” But what can be more schismatical— 
what method can be devised more effectually to divide the Church, 
than for one order of ministers to constitute and recognize them- 
selves as the only fastors and governors of the Christian Church ; 
exercising dominion over the body of Christ, like so many princes 
over pagan Gentiles? 

In an English Methodist periodical work of recent date, we 
see it stated, that “¢ though local ministers may be useful in their 
station as ‘ Evangelists,’ they are not our recognized Pastors.” — 
(And it is said in answer to an objection,) “if he be a true Me- 
thodist, he must admit this distinction, which, though overlooked, 
is the real ground on which several parts of our economy, and 
especially our extensive employment of lay-agency may be trium- 
phantly vindicated.” 

On this ground, that local ministers are not by the itinerancy 1-- 
cognized as pastors, their inferiority is proved! and on this ground 
too, the superiority of the itinerancy is argued in this country as 
well as in England. Never before was a question more com. 
pletely begged. The point to be argued is, in what respect is the 
Jocal ministry really, truly, in fact, inferior to the itinerancy. Has 
it less grace, fewer gifts, less fruit? If equal in these qualifica- 
tions to the itinerancy, it cannot as an order be really inferior. On 
most, if not on all the districts, Local Ministers are found fully as 
pious—fully as wise as the best itinerants on them. Let the 
ilinerancy produce its best man—the Local Ministry will not fail 
to produce his equal. But the local ministers are not recognized 
Pastors! Who is to blame? surely not those who were denied 
recognition as Pastors. 

In the year 1766, Philip Embury—in the year 1767, Robert 
Strawbridge, both Local Preachers, begas to preach in America. 
These men introduced Methodism into America. Andthe Socic- 
fies which they raised recognized them as their Pastors. The first 
Methodist Church ever built in America was reared under the 
recognized pastoral care of Philip Embury. In the year 1769, 
1771, itinerant preachers were sent from England, and as soon as 
they landed, the pastoral care of the Societies devolved on them, 
(by assumption, as we suppose, nothing contrary appearing ;) but, 
the Travelling Preachers could not, in the nature of human things, 
exercise a pastoral care over these societies when they were some 
hundred miles distant from them. And ifany pastoral care was 
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exercised at such times, it was done by Embury and by Straw- 
bridge, who were present. Is it probable that Pilmore and Board- 
man, Asbury and Wright, though appointed by Mr. Wesley as 
his agents, did at once enter on the government of i!.2se societies 
without consulting the men who had raised them? Admitting 
that these local preachers did freely yield all their pastoral right 
to the new comers, (of which we have no evidence) did they by 
this act transfer the rights of all other local ministers who might 
thereafter be raised up? It seems that the itinerancy have so 
thought, and in the formation of the present government have 
acted on such persuasion. But Embury had no right to transfer 
the authority and privileges of others. This argument, as the 
reader will perceive, is predicated on the supposition that Embury 
had a right to the pastoral care of Ais people—as much 
right as any one now can have—as much right as Mr. Wesley 
then had over the societies he raised; and that he did 
transfer or assign his right to the Travelling Preachers, and 
that they were then, but not before, the only reccgnized ruling 
Pastors. It could only have been by voluntary assignment, or 
resignation of the pastoral care of Embury, that the Travelling 
Preachers could have come into the possession of it with his con- 
sent. Thus we see how the first Travelling Preachers could have 
justly become the recognized pastors of the American Societies. — 
They were not recognized pastor's, because the societies raised had 
dispensed with the services of Strawbridge and Embury. These 
local men did not discontinue their Jabours ; they only resigned 
their wonted pastoral charge. But the present race of local minis- 
ters are differently situated. No one has obtained their rights by 
treaty. Did the Travelling Preachers from England, or did the 
Societies, after this, consider Embury and Strawbridge as their 
“lay agents?” The English Preachers were themselves the 
‘Jay agents” of Mr. Wesley. 

Let us now attentively examine in what manner and by whom 
the Methodist Efzecofal government was formed ; and perhaps it 
may appear, that, if local ministers are not recognized pastors, 
but that they are only * a local agency employed” by the travel- 
ling ministry, they were involuntarily reduced to this state. 

The present platform of American Methodist polity was leid in 
1784. ‘The itinerant preachers were the sole builders. On this 
platform three.-distinct lines were drawn, dividing the Church into 

THREE SEPARATE AND DISTINCT ORDERS. 
The itinerant ministry assumed this authovity on the ground of 
being a distinct order. ‘They had been the only recognized pas- 
tors. Here they chen rested all their pleas, and here they zow 
rest them. Even in those early days, both the intelligent locality 
and membership were sensible of their rights—they knew full 
well that a few men ought not to establish a government over 
their two orders without their consent. They had just been 
“ strangely made free” from a national church, and, as freemen of 
an independent country, they thought it their privilege to assist 
in establishing a government for an independent Church, of which 
they were tobe members. The itinerant ministry was aware of 
tlre existence of this opinion. Hence, in their Annotations on the 
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tenth edition of the Discipline, (see p. 34,) Bishops Coke and 
Asbury attempted to silence the complaints of the locality and 
membership. 

These are some of the bishops arguments—* But it may be 
asked, why are not delegates sent to these conferences, (the Gene- 
ral and Annual) from each of the circuits?» We answer, it would 
utterly destroy our itinerant flan. They would be concerned 
chiefly, if not only, for the interests of their own constituents — 
They could not be expected, frotn the nature of things, to make 
the necessary sacrifices, and enter into the good of the whole.” So 
far in reference to the membership. We cannot forbear asking, 
Are itineraat preachers more than men, and if no more than men, 
are they not men of like passions with others? If, yea, then must 
they; “ from the nature of things, be chiefly, ifnot only, concerned 
for the interests of their own constituents.” Their constituents are 
not found among local preachers, nor among the membership. 
Now, ought not the locality and membership to be represented by 
those, who, in “ the nature of things,” will be concerned for them? 

Regarding the Local Preachers, the Bishops say, “ Weare very 
far from making these remarks out of any disrespect to our located 
brethren. On the contrary, we are very conscious that many of 
them equal any of us, and, perhaps, much exceed us in grace and 
wisdom. We have made these observations only on account of 
their /ocated situations, well knowing that our people would on no 
occasion choose any for their delegates who were rot wise and 
good men. But such is the NATURE of man, and perhaps such 
is the DUTY of man, THAT HE WILL ALWAYS PREFER THE PEO- 
PLE FOR WHOM HE ACTS, AND TO WHOM HE !S RESPONSIBLE, BE- 
FORE ALL OTHERS. Je should probably act in the same mannet 
ourselves if we were delegates for a single circuit or district.”— 
p. 35 Note. 

l’rom the above quotations, the plain inference is, that both the 
locality and membership were aware of their right to representa- 
tion, even as early as 1784. And if they have since that time 
passively submitted to be excluded from the Annual and General 
Conferences, it has been only for the sake of peace. The Travel- 
ling Ministry has been dealt tenderly with. The inteiligent and 
prudent part of the locality have invited, and the wise among the 
laity have advised the itinerancy to meet them in the yielding 
spirit of righteous conciliation, but hitherto to no purpose. 

The truth is, the major part of those who have governed the 
Church, have been determined to govern. it, maugre al] com- 
plaints. And now when allinteliigent men see that there is no ne- 
eessary connexion between our absurd form of government and 
the pure gospel—when something must be conceded, the ques- 
tion is, to whom shall concessions be made? The answer is at 
hand—Bishops and Preachers have replied, We will concede 
something to the /aity. Hence, we have seen plans omitting to 
mention, and circulars denouncing local preachers. If these 
plans could possibly take effect, they wauld destroy the local order 
in some places. For, who would preach to any society who did 


not consider him as a minister of the Gospel? And if Loca! 
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Preachers are not ministers of the Gospel, and to be so considered 
in representation, the sooner Travelling Preachers know it the 
better, as it may open their eyes to the consequences of location. 
The local, as a distinct order of the ministry, is considered by 
the civil aw, as perfectly equal with the itinerant order. Hence, 
a certain eminent lawyer said in an Oration recently delivered be- 
fore a Philosophical society in the City of Philadelphia, “ the Me- 
thodist Church in America, has eleven hundred itinerant clergy, 
exclusively clerical, and about three thousand stationary ministers, 
who attend also to other than ecclesiastical occupations.” Why 
did this eminent lawyer and Orator consider the local preachers 
as an order of ministers? Because the civil law recognizes them 
as such. And why does the law consider them as such? Because 
the discipline so represents them. Let but the discipline repre- 
sent them not as ministers, not to be represented as ministers, and 
the laws of the land will not so readily recognize them in the same 
character as it has done heretofore. But the discipline will so re- 
present them, it can represent them in no other light, if their re- 
presentative rights are merged and lost in the order of laymen. 
Suppose a faithful and laborious itinerant minister locates, and in 
consequence of his location is disfranchised as a minister, his re- 
presentative rights being allowed only as the rights of a Jayman, 
will not some enemy discover that this minister is considered by 
his own church asa layman, and that his claims to exemptions, 
as a minister, have ceased by decree of his own church! It may 
be said that the fact of this man continuing to preach, will proclaim 
him a minister. But suppose some member of a State legislature 
looks into the discipline, and finds that the church, although it al- 
lows of his preaching, has refused zn its laws regulating franchise, 
to acknowledge him to be a minister, but has ranked him with lay- 
men; would the fact of his preaching prove him a minister, or 
would the discipline prove him not entitled to the claims of a mi- 
nister, and that he should perform military duty, &c. &c. If the 
discipline does not number this man with the ministry—if it does 
not permit him to be refrresented in the’ councils of the Church, 
as a minister, it is absurd to expect the civil law (especially in 
New England) to recognise him in a character in which he does 
not stand related to his own church. And that this man, since 
his location, does not sustain his former relation ta.the church; is 
demonstrated by every word which appoints his representative 
portion with the laity. As a layman, he may elect, and as a layman 
he may be elected; but as a minister he may not vote, or be voted 
for. It is thus that a local minister may be disparaged in his mi- 
nisterial character in the eye of the law. Six days marshalling 
with the men of worldly business, will not disparage a local preach- 
er; for, the civil law itself, except in extreme cases, is obedient 
to that command, “Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work.” 
St. Paul himself, thought he might labour six days of the week, 
for the purpose of ministering to his own, and the necessities of 
others. Were Paul now living, with whom would he rank? Sup- 
pose a local minister works half the day, and travels and preaches 
the other half, (and some of them preach on week days) are not 
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his labours as holy and as efficient as those of an itinerant preach- 
er’s, who smokes segars half the day, and preaches the same day? 
Or must the working preacher’s labours go for naught? It would 
be as reasonable te say, that a local minister ought to be ranked 
with the laity, because he assisted to support the itinerancy, as 
because he supported his own family by his labours. 

There are other relations sustained by a local minister, which 
are sanctioned by the civil law, and which would, we think, be se- 
riously affected by his disfranchisement. He is authorised by the 
laws of the land to unite man and woman in the holy bonds of ma- 
trimony. And the legitimacy of offspring of persons united in 
marriage by a local minister, and the descent of property to their 
heirs, is as sure, (at present) as if a bishop were to travel round 
the globe to perform the marriage ceremony. But if the local 
minister is deprived of his representative rights in the church, if 
this church in her elections will not allow him to sustain the cha- 
racter of a minister, how long may he expect the civil law to au- 
thorise him to hand out certificates of marriage, as evidence of its 
requirements having been obeyed, and as proof of the legitimacy 
of offspring, aml as testimony decisive of inheritance. Our Con- 
stitutions and laws regard ministers as such, purely in consequence 
of their being accredited as such, by the churches to which they 
belong. 

Perhaps no one will deny that the laws of our country recognise 
a precise equality between the itinerant and local ministry, zz orders. 
Nor can any one gainsay this assertion, to wit: the civil law knows 
of but two orders in our church—the ministry and the people. 
And this knowledge on the part of law makers, is obtained from 
the discipline. Alter the discipline, so as to destroy the elective 
franchise of local ministers, and you teach legislators to view them 
as unworthy of their former privileges—unworthy, because the 
Church considers them unworthy of representation as ministers. 
A sufficient reason for their unworthiness ! 

We come now to the proofs of local ministers being entitled to 
the same privilege of distinct and separate representation, as is 
enjoyed by the itinerant preachers, and as is claimed by the laity. 
It has already been proved that a Methodist minister is a minister, 
whether belonging to the itinerant or local orders, He is so re- 
presented by the discipline, and he is thus considered by the civil 
law. 

The travelling, is raised by the discipline, not by the Gospel, 
above the local ministry—indeed the former are the rulers of the 
Jatter, contrary to all usage in other chyrches, only on account of 
the mere circumstance of itinerating. Only let the most eminent, 
and useful travelling preacher /ocgte, and his legislative, judicial, 
and executive authority is at once destroyed. And with it, his re- 
presentative rights are to be sent to the moles and the bats! Has 
he merited this punishment for having forsaken the itinerancy? 
But family concerns, or bodily infirmities compelled him to locate. 
Will you visit his afflictions with punishment? Forbear: You still 
need his counsel. There seems to be something extremely hard 
of endurance in this man’s case. He was nothing more than a 
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minister while he travelled, and he is nothing less now. He was 
worthy of representing ministers while he travelled, now he is un- 
worthy of being represented as a minister. He is now a local mi- 
nister, and that answers all arguments in favour of his claims. 

His pretensions are only shifted; his rights are not relinquish- 
ed. He now argues his right to distinct and separate representa- 
tion on the ground of his order being legislated for distinctly and 
separately from either the itinerant or lay orders. On the same 
ground must the itinerancy and laity rest their pleas for distinct 
representation. If laws are to be made for our exclusive govern- 
ment, say the itinerancy, we must have a voice in their enactment: 
and the same is said by the laity. And does the mere fact of the 
utterance of the same objections and demands by the local preach- 
ers, make them unjust and unreasonable? 

But does not this argument for distinct representation prove too 
much? Does not the argument plead in favor of distinct repre- 
sentation for Trustees, Class Leaders, &c. seeing they too are dis- 
tinct orders’? No, it proves just enough. ‘Trustees, &c. are 
official laymen ; but they are only laymen, and as laymen only can 
they be represented. But local ministers are not Jaymen, 
neither the discipline nor the civil law consider them laymen, and 
as laymen they cannot be represented without first destroying their 
standing as ministers. 

It may be asked, what will you co with those young men who 
are first licensed by a Travelling Preacher to exhort, and in a 
year or two are licensed to preach? . Let them rank with laymen 
till they are ordained Deacons ; and let those who are authorized 
to ordain, “lay hands suddenly on no man.” So that when men 
are made ministers they may be fit to be represented as such. 

It has been apprehended by some, that there will be sad clash- 
ing with these three distinct orders. It ought to be recollected 
that the very intention of legislative bodies is to harmonize diffe- 
rent interests, by first congregating, and then adjusting them. The 
interests of the whole Church can only be present in the persons 
of its representatives. The whole itinerancy is not the Church— 
but a part; the whole locality is only a greater part; and thé 
Jaity is only the greatest part. Distinctly represent these distinct 
parts, and the whole Church is fully represented. 

Toclose these remarks. The local ministers can justly prefe: 
the same pretensions to the ministerial character, as are prelerred 
by the travelling ministry ; and these equal claims are equally re- 
cognized by the civil law, and by the public generally. The same 
pleas which will sustain the claims of the itinerancy and laity, (as 
distinct orders) to distinct representation, will sustain the local 
ministry ; for, neither of those orders are more distinct from each 
other than the local ministry is from both—the discifline being 
judge, As longas there are three distinct orders in the Church, it 
would be unjust to disfranchise one of these orders, for the pur- 
pose of merging its rights in one of the other orders, or for any 
other purpose. Nor do we think the itinerancy will readily yield 
to such an arrangement. When men know their rights, they are 
not fond of destroying them, HONESTUS 
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Address to the Baltimore Annual Conference, by the Rev. 
Aurrep GruirritH, GERARD MorcGan, Beverty WauGH and 
J. Emory. 

The Address is confined to the consideration of the  suspend- 
ed Resolutions’ of 1820. This subject having been before discus- 
sed in the Repository, we need not apologise for having room 
only for the following extract. 

‘© The suspended resolutions give us very little solicitude as to 
any importance of theirown; nor are we concerned, for their own 
sake how they may be disposedof. But at the time of their pas- 
sage we did consider them important, because we considered them 
in the light of a comprom se, and as partaking in some sort of the 
sacredness of atreaty. The mannerin which the first essay was 
made to arrest them we deemed it still more important to resist, 
because we viewed it as the germ of individual supremacy over 
the General Conference, and one which the whole character of its 
incipient indications compelled us to believe would eventually grow 
to this, if not promptly and effectually put down at its very first 
appearance. Of this all ecclesiastical history was our warning. 

It remains for you, Brethren, to determine whether those ex- 
traordinary proceedings shall receive your sanction, and be invest- 
ed with all the force of binding precedents. For ourselves, what- 
ever inconveniences it may bring upon us, we sincerely rejoice 
that our votes stand recorded against them. The responsibility is 
now taken from us, and rests with you; and we call upon you to 
look to it in the face of the Church, and of the world. Remember 
the force of precedents. Remember the tenacious grasp with 
which power is held when once acquired. Its march is ever on- 
ward, and its tremendous tendency is to accumulation. You are 
to act not only for the present age, and with reference to those who 
are now in office, but for posterity. Look forward, then, we be- 
seech you, to the influences with which your acts will descend 
upon them, and to the aspects with which they will be exhibited 
upon the page of our future history.” 





Extract from the “ Minutes of the Fourth District Conference of 
the Local Preachers of the Novfolk, (Va.) District.” 

The following Memorial to the next General Conference was 
offered and passed. 

To the Bishofis and General Conference to be held in Baliimore, in 
May, 1824. 
Dear BRETHREN, 

We not only feel it our privilege, but consider that we are un- 
der obligations to ourselves, and to the Church, to make known to 
you our thoughts relative to the nature and utility of the District 
Conferences, and also the government and discipline of our Church 
generally. In doing of which, there can be but little fear of cen- 
sure, when it is remembered that we are to be governed by such 
rules and regulations as you may choose to form, and that we 
have no other way of reaching you, but by memorial, since we 
have no place among you, nor yet any person through whom we 
ean make any communication. As the only alternative, we hayc 
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adopted this method, and humbly beseech you to receive and give 
a patient hearing to our several statements, and graciously afford 
us the relief we need. 

With regard to the establishment of the District Conferences 
we beg leave to state, that we consider them a wise arrangement, 
and abundantly calculated to do geod, both to their members wal 
the Church generally. Itis to be lamented, however, that in very 
many instances they are neglected, their worth not being duly ap- 
preciated. We consider them calculated to promote mental and 
moral improvement among us, and think that those who have 
attended them regularly, have been obviously improved. 

With respect to the government of the Church, we are sorry to 
say, that we think it defective. We think it defective, because it 
appears incompetent to answer the ends of good government. We 
come at this conclusion from the fact, that discontent reigns 
throughout. We think it defective because it seems unjust.— 
Unjust because it deprives men of their rights. 

Itisa principle agreed on by all free men, that every man has 
certain inherent rights, among which is the right of self-govern- 
ment, and that no man is bound to submit to laws made without his 
consent. 

But according to the present form of government, the Church is 
governed by men without her consent, and who are under no kind of 
responsibility whatever to her. 

Preachers and fpieopile, excefit the one firivileged order, have no 
more influence over the Legislative Councils of the Church, than they 
have over the stars of Heaven ; neither are they any more accoun- 
table to them than the waves of the sea. 

Weare aware that it is considered by some, that although these 
principles are good as it regards the State, yet they are not so 
with respect tothe Church. We think these men are mistaken, 
Our reasons for thinking so are these :—It will be agreed on all 
hands, that the Christian Church was in its purest state during the 
first century. That the immediate followers of the Apostles un- 
derstood best their views of Church government. And the Histo- 
ry of the Church informs us of the manner in which the Church 
was governed during that century. 

Mosheim, the most accredited historian, says, vol. 1, page 62, 
M‘Clain’s edition, printed at Philadelphia, 1799, “ The first Chris- 
tian Church founded by the Apostles, was that of Jerusalem, which 
was the model of all those that were afterwards erected during the 
first century.”’ (Page 97.) “ In those early times every Christian 
Church consisted of the Peofile, their Leaders, and the Ministers 
or Deacons, and these indeed belong essentially to every Religious 
Society. The people were undoubtedly the first in authority, for 
the Apostles shewed by their own example, that nothing of mo- 
ment was to be carried on or determined without the consent of 
the Assembly. 

“It was therefore the assembly of the people, which chose their 
own rulers and teachers, or received them by a free and authorita- 
tive consent, when recommended by others.” 

“The same people rejected, or confirmed by their suffrage, the 
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faws that were proposed by their rulers to the assembly, excom- 
municated unworthy members of the Church, restored the peni- 
tent to their forfeited privileges, passed judgment upon the differ- 
ent subjects of controversy and dissention that arose in their com- 
munity, examined and decided the disputes which happened be- 
tween the Elders and Deacons; and in a word, exercised all that 
authority which belongs to such as are invested with sovereign 
power.” 

Concerning the second century, he says, page 174, “ One In- 
spector, or Bishof presided over each Christian assembly, to which 
office he was elected by the voice of the whole people. 

* About the middle of this century, Councils began to govern 
the Church.” 

Third century, page 256, “The people were consulted in mat- 
ters of moment.” 

Page 258, “The face of things began now to change in the 
Christian Church. The ancient method of Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment seemed in general still to subsist, while at the same time, 
by imperceptible steps, it varied from the primitive rule, and de- 
generated towards the form of areligious monarchy.” 

Fourth century, page 338, “The people therefore continued as 
usual to choose freely their bishops and their teachers. The bishop 
governed the church, and managed the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
city or district, where he presided in council with the presbyters, 
and with a due regard to the suffrages of the whole assembly of 
the people.” 

Thus we see that the government of our Church is at variance 
with the government of the primitive Church ; at variance with 
the common sense of all ireemen, and incompetent to answer the 
ends of good government. 

But there are further reasons why there should be a change in 
the government. At knowledge of practical things in common life 
is necessary, in order to legislate correctly concerning them. 

This knowledge cannot be expected among our travelling bre- 
thren. They, for the most part, were called to the work of the 
ministry in their youth, and whatever they may have learned since, 
relates to preaching, and not the common concerns of life. 

It is considered that the vague and contradictory rules concern- 
ing slavery, &c. are sufficiently in proof of this point; and also the 
rule relative to the distillation of ardent spirits, &c. 

For these reasons, as well as for many more which we could as- 
sign, we are decidedly of opinion, that a change in our govern- 
ment has now become imperiously necessary. Andas this is a grow- 
ing opinion among us, and more especially as many of the travel- 
ling preachers, who now hold the reigns of government, (and their 
numbers are daily increasing,) are decidedly in favour of reform, 
and more especially from the high and exalted opinion which we 
have of our itinerant brethren, we are induced to hope that you 
will graciously take the subject under consideration, and grant to 
the church a representative government, after the model of the 
Churches established by the Apostles, according to the accounts 
given us, by the historv of the Church 
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Extracts from an Address “to the Bishops and Members 
of the next General Conference,” adopted at a respectable 
number of male members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Cincinnati, convened by public notice on January 17th, 
1824. 


“ We assume as an incontrovertible principle, that “In Eccre- 
SIASTICAL, AS WELL AS IN CIVIL POLITY, THE SUPREME AUTHORI- 
ry (under God,) Is VESTED IN THE PEOPLE; AND THAT THEY ARE, 
IN CHURCH, AS WELL AS STATE, THE FOUNTAIN OF ALL RULE, 
AND OF ALL LAW.” 

With us we confess it is a matter of no small surprise, that our 
form of church polity has continued with so little interruption to 
the present time. That under a popular form of civil government, 
where the people are the acknowledged sovereigns, and where all 
the institutions of the country are founded upon equal rights, a sys- 
tem of church government so diametrically opposed to republican 
principles should be established, and so long submitted to, isa fact 
almost beyond credibility, and which can only be accounted for, 
from that flaming zeal which glowed in every bosom, and nerved 
every arm in maintaining and diffusing those sacred truths which 
are the peculiar glory of Methodism. 

Exceedingly various are the opinions which men in the same 
circumstances have embraced both in civil and ecclesiastical polity: 
yet we think there is no truth more clear and self-evident, than 
that every form of government, as well ecclesiastical as civil, ought 
to be adapted to the condition of the people, over whom it is intend- 
ed to be exercised ; and also, that wherever the civil government 
is of a liberal character, that of the church ought to partake in 
some measure of the same spirit. This being admitted, and we 
think it cannot be denied, we are led to-recommend the adoption 
of a government partaking of the same principles with our civil 
institutions, Admit, therefore, into the General Conference, a lay 
delegation, chosen by the people ; equal in number with the dele- 
gates from the Annual Conferences: let them thus have a voice in 
the enactment of those laws by which they are to be governed; and 
we firmly believe the present commotion will subside into a state 
of peace and quiet, and harmony and love be again restored. 

We know it is urged, that those who are most forward, to advo- 
cate a change in the Government of our Church are meditating a 
blow at the very vitals of itinerancy. So far as this relates to our- 
selves, or as our knowledge reaches, we know it is not the fact. 





ERRATA, 
Page 334, 17th line, dele ** not.” 
Page 393, line 12, for obliquity read obloquy. 
Same page, line 18, for ‘* prove it our declaration,” read, prove it by our 
declaration. 
Page 394, line 36, for ‘* sixtieth” read, sath. 
Page 395, line 9, for ‘* obliquity,” read obloguy. 
Page 420, beginning of Sth line from bottom, read, Let, before ** the.” 














